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THE FUTURE OF ALASKA 


By R. S. Tarr 


Professor of Physical Geography, Cornell University 


WELL known man, an adviser of 
Secretary Seward urged the 
purchase of Alaska on three grounds: 
the value of its fisheries; the future 
economic value of its scenery; and its 
usefulness as a source of ice for the 
Pacific Coast. 

Of ice there is undoubtedly an 
abundance in Alaska, and in many 
places it comes down to the sea, where 
it breaks off in chunks convenient for 
transportation. Locally it is used, 
for instance by the army post near 
Valdez, which secures its entire ice 
supply from small icebergs that float 
away from a glacier nearby; but it is 
not sent southwards to the states for 
the simple reason that ice can now be 
cheaply manufactured, a fact which 
the adviser of Seward could not fore- 
see. 

Alaska has long suffered under the 
stigma of its supposed icy nature first 
cast upon it by the early opponents of 
“expansion”’ a half century ago. It is 
far north; it is a mountainous land; 
and its highest mountains face the 
ocean and receive a heavy snowfall 
from the damp winds that prevail 
from the Pacific. Consequently there 
are vast snowfields, and great glaciers, 
and since they are where one can 
easily see them as he goes along the 
coast the fact of their presence is 
widely known. But between the 
snowfields and the sea, and back of 
the mountains, in the interior of 
Alaska, are great tracts of country 
neither snow nor ice-covered. 

Some of these tracts support forest, 
certainly a resource for the future, 


now wisely reserved for the use of 
Alaska and Alaskans, and prohibited 
from export. That these forests will 
be cleared for farms, and that farming 
will develop in the treeless valleys and 
on the plateaus of the interior, I will 
not prophesy. Some parts certainly 
will not be farmed, either because of 
the climate or because of the rugged- 
ness of the surface. But there are 
other parts concerning which one 
surely cannot speak negatively with 
such certainty. Already hardy crops 
are raised, as yet mainly experimen- 
tally or in small gardens, and there are 
those who are enthusiastic believers 
in a future agriculture for Alaska. 
Such agriculture as develops will 
necessarily be limited to certain areas 
of favorable soil and climate, and to 
hardy crops. To the casual observer 
the conditions in parts of Alaska seem 
no more adverse than those in north- 
ern Sweden, Norway and Russia, 
which lie within the zone of grain 
culture. 

Probably no one but the ‘“‘boomer”’ 
would hold that Alaska will ever be- 
come a great agricultural land; but 
there seems no reason to doubt that, 
as its population and _ industries 
develop greater stability, this territory 
will be able to supply a very con- 
siderable proportion of the food con- 
sumed, thereby greatly reducing the 
cost of living. I have eaten Alaskan 
potatoes, peas, beans, lettuce, cher- 
ries, raspberries and strawberries; yet 
practically all of these and other 
vegetables and fruits now eaten in 
Alaska are brought from the states by 
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MOUNT FAIRWEATHER (15,292 FEET HIGH) 
One of the mountains visible from a steamer sailing along the Alaskan coast, northwest of Sitka 


long and difficult routes, and sold to 
consumers at very high prices. 

Besides the raising of crops, there 
seems promise of an agricultural 
industry in connection with grazing. 
There are extensive natural pastures, 
and sheep, goat and cattle raising are 
certainly among the future possibili- 
ties. Already this is done in a small 
way, but as yet there is no extensive 
development of this industry. Far to 
the north, on the tundras, the reindeer 
is now being raised, and when the rest 
of the world becomes sufficiently 
crowded there will certainly be oppor- 
tunity for a few to live here, as the 
Lapps do in Norway. 

In Alaska, as in the case of other 
northern lands, the fisheries were the 
first of the industries to develop. 
The whale, the sea otter, and the fur 
seal have each yielded a rich harvest. 
The whale is so reduced in number 
that the industry of whaling is now 
of little value; the sea otter is all but 
extinct; and the fur seal is approach- 
ing the same condition; but the fur 
seal has yielded over 3,000,000 skins 


since 1868, at a value of about 
$50,000,000. There yet remain other 
marine animals of great economic 
value, notably the cod, halibut, 
herring and salmon. Between 1867 
and 1905 Over 34,000,000 cod, valued 
at more than $4,000,000 have been 
caught in Alaskan waters; and in 
1905, the halibut catch was valued at 
$161,000, and the herring at $117,000. 
Each of these species of fish is a 
resource of value for the future. 

It is the salmon, however, that is 
today the really important product of 
Alaskan fisheries, and, next to gold, 
the most valuable of Alaskan products, 
Each spring and summer the salmon 
runs up innumerable Alaskan streams 
to spawn in fresh water. I will not 
attempt to describe the scene of the 
struggling masses of these fish in their 
frantic rush up stream, for it would 
seem like exaggeration to those who 
are unfamiliar with it. Over two 
million were caught in 1905; there 
were forty-seven canneries; and the 
value of the catch was about four 
million dollars. This may well be a 
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great and permanent source of revenue 
for the future, provided the slaughter 
is restricted and regulated. At the 
present rate, and by present methods, 
this resource promises to follow closely 
the sea otter and the fur seal. There 
is an opportunity for the application 
of the principle of conservation here as 
well as in the coal fields about which 
we have heard so much. 

Alaska was much in the public mind 
at the time of its purchase in 1867, 
and it sprang into prominence again 
in 1896 when gold was discovered in 
the Klondike. Ever since then it has 
maintained its prominence. In 1895, 
a little over two million dollars’ worth 
of gold came from Alaska; in 1908, 
over nineteen million dollars’ worth 
was obtained. Altogether over $160- 
000,000 in gold has been obtained 
from this territory since 1890; and we 
paid but $7,200,000 for the entire 
territory, seal, salmon, gold and other 
resources included! How long in the 
future this gold supply will continue to 
furnish nineteen or twenty million 
dollars’ worth a year cannot be told; 


but of one thing we may be certain, 
there is yet much gold to come. 
Extensive deposits of copper are 
also known to exist, though as yet 
little is mined because of the difficul- 


ties of transportation. There are 
vast coal fields, with coal of the very 
best quality. It has been estimated 
that there is more coal in Alaska 
than there was in Pennsylvania 
before mining began there, and much 
of it is easily accessible to tide water; 
but as yet there is practically no 
mining of coal. 

Just now attention is directed to 
the coal and copper resources, and to 
the gold. The development of these 
is checked, or prevented, by the lack 
of adequate transportation facilities. 
The one great need of Alaska, and the 
need upon which its future depends, 
is the provision of such facilities. 
The sea coast is easily accessible to 
boats in all parts except the Arctic 
coast; but the interior is defended by 
the lofty snow-covered mountain 
ranges across which there is no 
serviceable pass. This barrier is 


JUNEAU, THE CAPITAL OF ALASKA. 
There is little chance for farming here. 


partly broken by the deep fiords which 
lead up to Skagway, and is there 
crossed by a short railway over White 
Pass, made famous in the days of the 
rush to the Klondike; but this leads 
into Canada, and travel thence must 
be down the Yukon by boat, or, in 
winter, by sledge. By a long ocean 
voyage the barrier may be passed 
around on its western end, and travel 
thence to the interior be continued up 
the Yukon and its tributaries. Al- 
though this travel is slow, difficult, 
tedious, and expensve, it is an im- 
provement on the early days, in the 
nineties, when even glaciers served as 
highways for hordes of prospectors. 
The extensive deposits of rich cop 
per ore in the vicinity of Mt. Wrangell, 
the gold of the Tanana Valley, and the 
coal of the Controller Bay region have 
combined to offer such inducement to 
capital that a railway is now being 
built from the seacoast at Cordova up 
the Copper River Valley. How diffi- 
cult this route really is may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the railway 
crosses the Copper river between two 
great glaciers from whose fronts ice- 
bergs are discharged into the river 
from ice-cliffs two or three miles long 
and over two hundred feet high; and 
the tracks are actually laid for several 
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miles on a third glacier. What may 
happen to the railway if one of these 
glaciers advances is easily understood. 
Yet this route was chosen by engineers 
as the most available one to the 
mineral deposits of the interior. With 
the completion of the railway, and the 
opening of the copper and coal mines, 
Alaska will enter upon a new era of 
industrial development. 

Among the resources of Alaska 
prophesied by the man mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this article, is 
that of scenery. Such a feature is 
not, perhaps, commonly thought of as 
a.resource of economic value; yet if 
one thinks of Niagara, or the White 
Mountains, or of Switzerland, its im- 
portance is easily seen. The inhabit- 
ants of these places, in any event, 
appreciate the economic value of the 
scenic resource. 

Alaska has already received benefit 
from this resource, and the stream of 
tourists is increasing annually. It is, 
in my opinion, to be one of the great 
factors in the future develdpment of 
Alaska, not only because of the money 
which it brings directly but also be- 
cause of its influence on the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities. As 
a crude illustration I may refer to a 
case at Valdez. There is, I believe, 
just one automobile in Alaska, and 
that meets each incoming boat at the 
pier in Valdez, and whirls such 
tourists as can be taken in the limited 
time and space available over a rough, 
improvised road three miles or more 
to the front of Valdez glacier. This 
may be the forerunner of a system of 
roads, paths, inclined railways and 
other conveniences for a coming horde 
of travellers. A century ago one 
would have been a bold prophet who 
predicted anything approaching the 
present facilities for ‘‘seeing Switzer- 
land” which are now but common- 
places there. 

Whether Alaskan scenery draws the 
multitude or not, it deserves to do so. 
Alaska is truly a wonderland, and 
without rival in all the world, Fora 
thousand miles one can travel straight 
away, through a maze of fiords, on 
water as quiet as that of Lake Cayuga, 
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with wooded mountain slopes and 
steep precipices coming down to the 
waters edge, and in background tower- 
ing peaks of snow-capped mountains 
rising one behind the other. Here 
and there a glacier is seen, and if the 
boat goes into one of the branch fiords, 
one may sail up to the front of a 
glacier beside which the largest glacier 
of the Alps is insignificant, with an 
ice-cliff two or three hundred feet high 
from which great masses are crashing 
to add to the multitude of ice- 
bergs floating in the waters of the 
fiord. 

As yet, most tourists have been 
content with this much, and have 
gone away amply repaid and deeply 
impressed. But this is only the. be- 
ginning. Going farther and leaving 
the fiords, the boat sails along what is, 
I am certain, the most magnificent 
mountain panorama in the world. 
For three hundred miles rises a mas- 
sive, snow-capped mountain barrier, 
with numerous peaks of over 15,000 
feet culminating in that wonderful 
pyramid of Mt. St. Elias whose crest 
is 18,000 feet high. The entire moun- 
tain, white with snow down to within 
3000 feet of sea level, is visible from 
base to summit, and so grand is the 
scale, that it seems near at hand, 
though really twenty or thirty miles 
away. Innumerable glaciers descend 
from this mountain range, one, the 
largest in North America, having 
an area equal to that of Rhode 
Island. 

At present the traveller must con- 
tent himself with the glimpse of this 
magnificent mountain scenery from a 
ship off shore; but a few, taking their 
own boats and provisions, have pene- 
trated into this maze of mountains 
and glaciers, and have climbed some 
of their slopes, and explored some of 
their glaciers. No word picture that 
I could give, no photographs that 
could be taken, can give any adequate 
idea of the grandeur of that scenery, 
and I shall make no attempt to por- 
tray it. Some day it may be opened 
to the tourist; it is one of the un- 
developed resources of Alaska, with 
great possibilities for the future. 
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ONE OF THE GLACIERS BETWEEN WHICH THE COFFER RIVER RAILWAY PASSES. 
The railway is here descending to a ferry slip, temporarily used while the bridge was being built. 


THOUGHT FOR THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By A. R. Mann 


Secretary to the College of Agriculture 


ITH the renewed interest in 
farming as a life work, and the 
realization of the need for redirection 
in many phases of country life, there 
has gone forth a challenge to all 
organizations and institutions operat- 
ing in country districts as to how 
effectively they are meeting their ap- 
pointed tasks. Of the institutions in 
the open country, the ones fundamen- 
tal are the school and the church. 
The school has been so thoroughly 
challenged that essential changes are 
in process. Special attention is now 
being focused on the country church, 
and religious and secular bodies alike 
are giving thought to its functions and 
how it may enlarge its efficiency. Out 
of this widespread intelligent discus- 
sion there will come constructive 
measures for the better adaptation of 
the rural church toits particular task 
A significant ‘Country Church Con- 
ference’”’ was held under the auspices 
of the County Work Department of 
the International Committee of the 
Young Mef’s Christian Associations, 
at the International Committee Build- 
ing, New York City, on December 1, 
1910. It was attended by invited 
delegates from country churches, the 
Federated Council of Churches, theo- 


logical seminaries, agricultural col- 
leges, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, missionary societies, 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. This is the second 
large conference on this question that 
the energetic County Work Depart- 
ment has held. As this Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. confines its efforts 
entirely to rural districts, in many of 
which it is becoming a potent factor 
in the lives of young men, it could very 
appropriately stand sponsor for such 
an interdenominational gathering. 
Five large questions were before the 
conference for consideration. Each 
was presented briefly by some one 
specially qualified to present it, after 
which there was general discussion. 
A committee of one was designated to 
bring in at the conclusion of the 
conference a summary statement of 
the main points of agreement in the 
discussion of each topic. These sum- 
maries were separately approved by 
the entire body. They ‘are given 
below, together with the topics, and 
are well worth thoughtful considera- 
tion, as they are a distinct contribution 
to the effort to clarify our conception 
of the functions and problems of the 
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country church. They are neces- 
sarily terse, but are fraught with sug- 
gestion. 

Topic 1. “‘The Teaching of Relig- 
ion in the Country,” presented by 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Church and 
Country Life, Presbyterian Board. 

“The Gospel is good seed. It is not 
always productive seed. Its produc- 
tiveness is conditioned by the soil. 
What of the soil for the seed as sown 
in the rural districts? 

“Rural civilization is in process of 
reconstruction. It gathers about four 
centers: the store, the school, the 
church, the family. All of these are 
out of repair. 

“There is a difference of opinion 
regarding character and life conditions 
in country districts, some maintaining 
that personal morality is at high level 
while standards of social ethics are low, 
some contending that the standards 
of personal morality are by no means 
ideal 

“Certain conclusions find general 
agreement: 

“t. The teaching of religion in 
rural districts must be systematic, but 
not unwisely divisive. Emphasize 
the great fundamental and universal 
phases of truth, not the points of 
difference. 

“‘2. Fit leaders are necessary. If 
they are country born and equally 
well trained, so much the better. In 
any case, they must find the intelli- 
gent and sympathetic point of view 
for country work, if they are there to 
succeed. 

“3. Greater insistence upon the 
teaching in our theological schools of a 
social gospel, founded on the teaching 
of Jesus and the standards of the New 
Testament, is eminently desirable. 
The truest social gospel is based upon 
revealed religion and has due recogni- 
tion of the supernatural. 

“4. The coming of the community 
rural school may be very influential in 
the location and the work of the com- 
munity rural church. 

“‘s5. The pastor in the rural dis- 
tricts should enter upon a course of 
systematic teaching and training of 
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his people, ministering not only to the 
distinctively religious life, but to the 
quickening of the intellectual life as 
well. For the accomplishment of this 
end the minister himself must be a 
man of spiritual and intellectual re- 
source. 

“6. The multiplication of weak 
and struggling churches in any com- 
munity is an obstacle and a reproach 
to the cause of religion. The chief 
objective of such multiplied churches 
will inevitably be, or become, the 
effort for the self-perpetuation of the 
individual church. There should be 
cooperation, which will eventually 
lead to confederation and consolida- 
tion wherever the most statesmanlike 
policy in any community so directs.”’ 

Topic 2. ‘‘The Function of the 
Country Church,”’ presented by Dean 
Fiske, Oberlin Theological School. 

“Capable leadership of the country 
church is of primary importance. The 
broadening of the church is necessary 
to its maximum of service to the rural 
community. The church is the fun- 
damental agency of human welfare. 
The County Work of the Y. M.C. A. 
is supplemental and codperative in its 
relation to the country church. Upon 
personality and its efficiency must 
depend efficiency in both church and 
County Work.” 

Topic 3. “Country Church Fi- 
nances and Administration,’”’ pre- 
sented by Prof. Thos. C. Hall, Union 
Theological School. 

“1. The financial support given to 
the Christian ministry in the country 
church should be determined by the 
living wage that obtains among the 
farmers in the community. 

“2. Country church non-support 
is due not to inability but to lack of 
liberality. A more generous support, 
not only financially, but in the 
general work, is desirable, and a plea 
along this line should be made more 
frequently. 

“*3. There should be local indepen- 
dence and autonomy in finance, in 
government, and in determining local 
policies. An attempt should be made 
to adapt the work of the church to the 
need of the community. 
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4. The work of agricultural col- 
leges is supplementary to the work of 
the seminary in further training of the 
ministry and should be approved and 
encouraged. 


- The church and church minis- 
try should be looked upon as being in 
command of the forces and in a posi- 
tion to direct movements for com- 
munity betterment.” 


Topic 4. “Cooperation and Inte- 
gration of Country Community Insti- 
tutions,” presented by President But- 
terfield, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 


“Some agency is necessary to co- 
ordinate rural social institutions. 


“A practical demonstration in terms 
of country life should be made to 
result in the federation of the forces in 
rural communities. 


“The federating and unifying power 
of the Y. M.C. A. is recognized. 


“The economic problem and the 
associative problem are fundamental 
to all progress in rural uplift. 


“There must be men in the ministry 
who are perfectly loyal to the country. 
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“A clearer definition of the com- 
munity should be established, in 
terms of country life.”’ 

The following resolution was added 
to the report on this topic: 

‘Resolved that we call the attention 
of all the pastors and churches, 
especially in the country, to the 
desirability of forming inter-church 
federations in all the counties as an 
important means of carrying into 
effect the program outlined at this 
conference.”’ 

Topic 5. “Country Community 
Building,” presented by Prof. Carver, 
Harvard University. 

“Further progress in country com- 
munity building calls for a more ade- 
quate provision, through institutions 
founded for such purposes, of men - 
selected, specifically trained, and en- 
listed for life in rural community ser- 
vice. Native talent, enriched intelli- 
gence, tried sympathies, resolute will; 
in short, an individually refined and a 
socially cultured personality, these are 
the presuppositions of a leadership 
equal to the constructive program by 
which the new country community is 
to emerge out of the old without losing 
the worthy ideals of the old.” 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The attention of all present and 
former students is called to the an- 
nual meeting of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation of the New York State College 
of Agriculture at the College on Feb- 
ruary 22d and 23d, the first session 
to convene at 10 A. M. on the 22d. 
In addition to the business sessions 
covering the work of the past and the 
coming year, it is intended to make 
the reunion of former students a 
special feature. It is hoped that 
those who have gone out from the 
College will make the most of this 
opportunity to meet with their fellow 
Cornellians. 

Members of the Association will be 
interested to know that the former 
students in the College who are now 
resident in Suffolk County will meet 


under the auspices of the Association 
at Riverhead, L. I., on January 27th, 
in connection with the School of Ag- 
riculture to be held there by the 
College. The special topic to be dis- 
cussed around the dinner table will 
be the work that can be done in Suf- 
folk County by the former students. 
Representatives from the College will 
be present. 

A similar meeting of Cornellians 
was held in St. Lawrence County on 
the call of the President of the Asso- 
ciation in connection with the recent 
meeting of the State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation. Why may not other 
counties do the same? It is worth 
while to keep in touch with one an- 
other. That is what the Association 
stands for. 








WALTER WAGOR HALL 
By H. H. Wing 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Cornell University 


Walter Wagor Hall from 1894-1908, 
Instructor in Cheese Making in the 
College of Agriculture, died at his 
home in Gouverneur, N. Y., Dec. 15th, 
1910, at the age of 61 years. 

He was born Aug. 19, 1849, on the 
farm in St. Lawrence County near 
Gouverneur where his father, brother 
and sister still reside. His parents 
were of New England stock and 
settled in St. Lawrence County when 
that region was still considered a 
wilderness. He grew up amid the 
surroundings of a dairy farm and 
enjoyed rather better educational 
facilities than fell to the lot of most 
boys in his condition at that time, 
spending some time at one of the bet- 
ter academies. In early manhood he 
became interested in cheese making 
and soon embarked in the business on 
his own account. In this he met with 
He was 


a good degree of success. 
also active in the political affairs of 
his town and county and was an en- 
thusiastic worker in the Democratic 
party. 

In 1888, the newly organized State 
Dairy Department under the com- 


missionership of Hon. Josiah K. 
Brown, began systematic instruction 
in butter and cheese making and Mr. 
Hall was chosen one of the three 
cheese instructors whom the Dairy 
Commissioner was authorized to ap- 
point; his colleagues being Geo. A. 
Smith, now of the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y., and Milton 
T. Morgan, who has been dead for 
several years: Mr. Hall received his 
appointment from Commissioner 
Brown, June 13, 1888. It is only fair 
to say that Mr. Hall received his first 
appointment more as a reward for his 
political services than for any other 
reason; but he had no sooner entered 
upon his work than he recognized the 
importance of putting forth his best 
efforts not only in imparting instruc- 
tion but in improving his own knowl- 
edge and from that time forward he 


became an earnest enthusiastic student 
of everything pertaining not only to 
the practical and theoretical sides of 
cheese making but to the dairy indus- 
try asa whole. Originally appointed 
strictly for political reasons through 
his hard study and energetic devotion 
to duty, his services became so valu- 
able to the Dairy Department, after- 
wards the State Department of Agri- 
culture, that he remained connected 
with the Department to the day of his 
death and through all of its political 
changes served under four different 
commissioners. In 1894, when short 
courses in Dairy Industry were es- 
tablished in the College of Agriculture, 
it became necessary to find a com- 
petent instructor in cheese making. 
Mr. Hall was chosen for the position, 
being detailed from the State Depart- 
ment for the three winter months for 
this purpose and in this relation he 
continued until 1908, when failing 
health compelled him to retire. 

Here his energies were turned in a 
new direction, coming to the work of 
teaching rather late in life and with no 
preparation or experience in similar 
lines, he was at once successful, 
largely because he, himself, was a stu- 
dent, because he was interested in 
young men and because he spared no 
pains or effort to help along those who 
were striving to improve their condi- 
tion through better education. He 
saw the necessity of further study him- 
self and for the first few years was 
probably a harder student than any of 
those who took instruction from him. 
An energetic and hard worker, him- 
self, he was always ready to lend aid 
to those who were making earnest 
effort to improve, no matter how dull 
or how plodding they might be; but 
for the careless, indifferent and lazy, 
he had no patience and turned upon 
them the weight of his sarcasm in such 
a way as often to stimulate them to 
better effort. During all the time 
that he was instructor in the College 
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of Agriculture his work during the 
remainder of the year was largely in 
actual instruction in cheese making in 
the cheese factories of the State. 
Here, again, he came in contact with 
many of those who were his students 
during the short winter term and in 
this way was able to exert still further 
influence over them. Probably no 
man has exerted a greater or better 
influence in improving actual factory 
conditions in cheese making in this 
State than Mr. Hall and his influence 
will continue to be felt during the 
lives of a large number of the present 
generation of cheese makers. In 
1898, he was made Secretary of the 
New York State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion at a time when the affairs of the 
society were at a rather lowebb. By 
inaugurating exhibitions of butter and 
cheese and dairy implements and sup- 
plies at the annual conventions he 
succeeded in arousing new interest 
and enthusiasm and greatly extended 
the work and influence of the Associa- 
tion. He remained Secretary of the 
Association till 1907, when he was 
made President. At the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo in 1901, he 
was the Commissioner of New York 
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State for the exhibit of dairy products 
and it was largely due to his efforts 
that New York won in competition 
with the other states in the exhibits 
of butter and cheese at this exposition. 

Mr. Hall was a man of high ideals 
and was a great admirer of all who 
had the courage of their convictions. 
Though a life-long democrat he refused 
to follow his party under the leader- 
ship of Bryan and voted for McKinley 
and afterward for Hughes. For the 
latter he had a great admiration and 
unbounded respect. Mr. Hall was a 
genial companion, easy in conversa- 
tion and with a large fund of anecdote 
and experience. He was a warm and 
loyal friend to those who commanded 
his friendship and respect. His loyal- 
ty to his colleagues and superiors was 
steadfast and he expended his energy 
in the discharge of his duties as he 
came to them without fear or 
question. 

Mr. Hall was very fortunate in his 
family. He was married in 1878 to 
Miss Emma Holt of Carthage, N. Y., 
and had the satisfaction of seeing a 
son and two daughters come to 
maturity and occupy useful places in 
the world. 


BACK TO THE FARM 
By H.W. 


An Address delivered before the Students of the New York State College of#Agriculture 


you young men must of necessity 

be teachers and makers of his- 
tory. You cannot be anything else 
and satisfy the ambition which drove 
you here. No man can attend Cor- 
nell for even a short course and after- 
wards shirk the obligation which goes 
with the teacher. A man will teach 
either good or evil. Much is rightly 
expected of the educated man; that 
is why when he falls down with that 
education he is-a teacher of evil be- 
cause by his action he destroys the 
ideal of many a poor boy who dreams 
of what college and books can do for 
him. I am not a teacher, though I 
presume I ought to be. We have 
thought that the two great determin- 
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ing forces of life are heredity and 
environment. I have them both 
fully worked out in me. My mother 
was a teacher and so was my mother- 
in-law. My sisters are teachers. I 
married a teacher and it is my hope 
that my daughter will also be a teach- 
er and yet even while surrounded by 
this great array of classified and well 
arranged education I feel that I 
should prove a failure in the school 
room. I feel sometimes as though I 
may lay down a new rule or law of 
natural force, and that is when a poor 
fellow gets in between heredity and 
environment he is likely to be crushed 
to pieces. If I were to give you 
young men one bit of strong advice 
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that should render success in life 
sure, I should first of all advise you 
to pick out some suitable school 
marm and prove yourself worthy to 
marry her and then immediately 
decide to let her do all the teaching 
and all the directing in her school of 
one individual. Why then does this 
self-confessed failure come here and 
tell you young men about your life 
business? I do not come for that 
purpose. I am not a teacher but I 
am an old boy and I carry with me 
every day that I live scars and knot 
holes that were put into my character 
and into my ability to work, by the 
education, so called, which I received 
in the country schools of 40 years ago. 
I have felt that the boys that are 
taught should have a chance at the 
discussion of education as well as 
those who are to teach. Everything 
in nature changes except human 
nature. That remains the same in all 
ages and the boy of today in a country 
town is much like the boy of 40 years 
ago in his attitude toward history. 
You young men are making history, 
but you will not know just what you 
have made until 30 years from now. 
You probably think that you touch 
the vital things of life by standing up 
on your toes. What I mean is that it 
is human nature to feel in one’s heart 
that the powers which one may 
acquire at college are the fundamental 
things in a man’s work. I have not 
found it so. A man makes his little 
influence felt upon the world’s history 
through the natural powers which 
come into the world with him and 
which are continuous, since they are 
handed down from one generation to 
another. Your study and your col- 
lege work may sharpen the tool but 
the quality of the metal and the 
strength behind it come from the 
humbler influence and ambition which 
have ever been a part of the man’s 
life. For his ambition is after all 
only an awakening of a desire or a 
power which may have slumbered 
through generations and passed on 
without development. You will see 
what I mean by considering the 
dismal and pitiful failures which are 
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made when people start out to make 
a lawyer, doctor or a farmer on the 
principle of fitting a square peg into a 
round hole. And that is why the 
future history of this country is not 
to be worked out at great universities 
or in the large cities but back among 
the hills at the little school house 
where youthful character is developed. 
That is why you young men cannot 
influence history by your work here 
as you can back in the primary 
departments close to the springs of 
civilization. You can do it best by 
speaking as the common people and 
always thinking as the wise. Now 
for example: I lived my boyhood in a 
country town of New England. I 
know how the hill towns of that sec- 
tion were deserted, and I believed 
with others for years the easy theory, 
that this desertion was brought about 
by the tariff or by the cheap govern- 
ment land in the west. I was part of 
that history and helped make it, but 
not until gray came into my hair did I 
recognize the true reason. It was 
caused by the failure of the New 
England country schools to teach 
their pupils pride for their section 
and true vision for the future. The 
statesmen who built the great empire 
of the west and opened it for develop- 
ment and the soldiers who made 
industrial freedom possible did some- 
thing to make the abandoned farms 
and depopulated towns, but they did 
not do as much as the school teachers 
who taught us in those little school 
houses. History may be framed and 
gilded at the state house or at the 
universities but the timbers are hewn 
and framed at the school house. 
You see they taught us the wrong 
things. Forty years ago I went out 
of that district school firmly believing 
that Cape Cod was the greatest place 
on earth—to go away from. I should 
have been taught that right at home, 
right under my feet, there were 
neglected opportunities waiting for 
the boy who had the courage and the 
vision to wash the gold out of the 
dirt. I cannot put it more concisely 
than that. We were given a few 
elementary facts and our minds were 
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sharpened on the whet-stone of a 
hickory stick and I grant that it was 
well done. Every fact that was drill- 
ed into us, every application of a 
principle, was fitted to make us as 
children believe that a New England 
farm was a good place on which to be 
born but that opportunity and the 
things which could quench the thirst 
of the soul were only to be found in 
city and town. It was that idea 
drilled into the hearts and minds of 
the country boys and girls in my 
school days which did more to de- 
populate rural New England than 
any other agency. We were making 
history at those school houses and 
dreaming all the time that it was be- 
ing made at Boston and at Washing- 
ton. We made history wrong as I 
now view it, and ever since I realized 
the mistake that was made in those 
country towns I have grown more 
and more firmly to the conviction 
that the spiritual and human side of 
education is worth three times as 
much as the purely intellectual. 
Could I go back forty years in history 
and take with me 500 young men like 
you, clear-eyed and hopeful, with 
visions of natural opportunity and 
knowing what I do from 40 years of a 
rough and ready life, I could change 
the history of that time. I could re- 
build the rural sections of New 
England, I could bring back much of 
the old contented farm life and I 
could stop much of the congestion of 
capital in the cities. You see the 
trouble was that we had millions of 
acres of land to give away. When 
men became discontented there was 
always a place for them to move on. 
The nation became like an individual 
who gets rid of trouble along the paths 
of least resistance by moving away 
fromit. We did not build solidly and 
well as we should have done by hunt- 
ing the improved opportunities at 
home, because there was always a 
new opportunity at a distance. The 
restless feeling now growing among 
the people is largely due to the fact 
that there is no more new land, and 
we have not been taught what to do 
with the old land in order to make it 
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new. With my 500 young men [ 
could have given spirit and vision to 
country schools. Do not think that 
I would make you superintendents of 
schools or high salaried state officers 
in order to do this. If I had the 
power to do it I should have sent you 
out among the hills like the disciples 
of old with your staff and your script 
with little thought for the morrow. 
Had just one such man come to our 
little school among the hills and 
started a school garden or a school 
fair or led us just a little way along 
the road to home opportunity I know 
that many of those boys and girls 
who wandered away would gladly 
have remained. Here is one little 
illustration. When I was a boy a 
sick man raised a tomato plant in a 
half barrel kept in his room. That 
plant actually produced fruit in 
February. Hundreds came to see it. 
Had there been one single person in 
that neighborhood with vision and 
hope to make the children see the 
possibilities of such work there would 
have been a great development of 
greenhouse culture. Our farmers had 
been taught to compare an acre in 
stony New England with another acre 
in rich and fertile Kansas with 
the same cropsfor comparison. Our 
farmers sneered at the tomato plant 
and called it a mere play-thing. The 
old town is now full of greenhouses. 
The business done in glass products 
is many times greater than our com- 
bined farm crop, but this trade is all 
in the hands of foreigners. The 
American youth moved away be- 
cause they were not taught land 
possibilities. The foreigners came and 
stayed because in their European 
schools such possibilities were of 
necessity. You will see, therefore, 
what I would do with my 500 young 
men if I had them. They would 
make those boys and girls stop look- 
ing over the western hills but rather 
at the soil beneath their own feet. 
You will see, therefore, what I am 
getting at. This is essentially a 
nation of land owners. Once let there 
grow a disappointment with owner- 
ship of land or what comes out of the 
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land, and you start the growth of 
anarchy. There can be no permanent 
hope for this country except when the 
small free holders are contented with 
their homes and their business share. 
You must begin with the country 
child if you expect to make the right 
sort of history and you must wait 30 
years in hope and patience for the 
result of your work. I know it is the 
dream of the college man or boy to do 
great things in the world as a teacher 
or scientist, as history maker, yet 
when brought face to face with the 
tremendous problem and the results 
which older men have lived to learn, 
you will realize how small after all a 
single man’s work must be. And 
the outlook should not discourage 
any man but rather give him greater 
power to handle the unit which is 
given as his share. Many a young 
man on realizing this has said ‘“‘What 
canI do? It is evident that I cannot 


touch or move the large affairs of life. 
What can I do with my little ability 
and with my poor slice of education ?”’ 
When the English conquered Egypt 


they found a nation of cowards. The 
Egyptians lacked the spirit to fight 
for their country and lacked a country 
to fight for. The world said that 
Egypt never could make an army out 
of those cowardly slaves, yet within a 
few years such an army had sprung as 
it were out of the sand. It was well 
drilled, well organized with courage to 
fight and power to obey. Where did 
it come from? The world gave credit 
to the great English officer at the 
head but he promptly denied that he 
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was responsible. He gave credit to 
the petty officers or orderly sergeants. 
These men, unrecorded, unarmed and 
underpaid, had each taken his little 
handful of Egyptians and patiently 
drilled and drilled them until they 
were fit to be units of a great army. 
Now, I have learned that history 
does not need generals or high officials 
half as much as it needs orderly 
sergeants to drill the units of society. 
If you young men should come to me 
and say honestly ‘I wish to serve my 
country. The state has given me an 
education and I am under an obliga- 
tion to pay for it in service. What 
can I do with my training, not to 
serve myself, but to serve my 
country?” I should say to that 
patriotic question that with such men 
history is secure. Forget your dreams 
of greatness if you have any, cut out 
the pleasant paths of mere study and 
government service. Back on fath- 
er's farm or as hired man on another 
man’s farm. Try the temper of your 
education on the bed rock of social 
needs and act there as orderly ser- 
geant for agriculture and for God. I 
think our agricultural education will 
be top heavy until more of our college 
graduates can put self-denial and 
public service into their work. In 
order to do this they must go back 
into plain farm life and live it in such 
a way that they can give their neigh- 
bors spirit and vision. The country 
needs college men who will go out 
among the common people with just 
the spirit of missionaries who go to 
foreign lands. 





IS IT NECESSARY TO IRRIGATE ORCHARDS IN 
THE EAST? 


By C. S. Wilson 


Professor of Pomology, Cornell University 


"THE fruit growers of New York 

have heard much of late about 
the success of the western growers and 
their methods of growing fruit. 
Among these methods the question of 
irrigation has received some attention 
and the eastern grower is wondering, 
perhaps, whether or not irrigation 
would be practicable and profitable in 
New York State. 

The question was brought definitely 
to the attention of the New York 
growers by Mr. Lamson at the last 
meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Lamson 
gave an account of a small experiment 
which he carried on during the sum- 
mer of 1909 in his peach orchard 
situated on Lake Ontario. A part of 
this orchard was irrigated by water 
pumped from the lake and a cor- 
responding part not irrigated. The 
difference in results is shown in the 


report of the above mentioned society.’ 

The statement of Mr. Lamson has 
left an erroneous impression and it is 
the purpose of this article to discuss 
this question briefly and fairly from 
the standpoint of the New York 


grower. The results which Mr. Lam- 
son secured were marked, but he 
omitted a fundamental and influenc- 
ing factor, namely, cultivation. The 
water was applied to an orchard which 
had not been tilled, a fact which 
accounts in a large degree for the 
difference in results. 

The United States Weather Bureau 
classifies our areas into three divisions 
as determined by the annual amount 
of rainfall, arid, semi-arid, and humid. 
It defines an arid region as one where 
the annual rainfall is fifteen inches or 
less, a semi-arid region as one where 
the annual rainfall is from fifteen to 
thirty inches, and a humid region as 
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one where the annual rainfall is thirty 
inches or more. 

When we consider the rainfall in the 
important fruit growing sections of 
the country we find it is somewhat 
variable. During the year of 1910 it 
was approximately as_ follows: 
Rochester, N. Y., 32 to 34 inches; 
Ithaca, N. Y., 32.97 inches; Hood 
River, Oregon, 36 inches; Grand 
Junction, Colorado, 8.74 inches; 
Wenatchee, Washington, 15.54 inches. 
If we classify these areas on the basis 
of the amount of annual rainfall some 
of them are clearly arid regions, others 
semi-arid, while others are humid. 
Most of the fruit growing sections of 
New York State would fall in the 
humid division. 

From the standpoint of the fruit 
grower the above classification would 
be valueless unless the rain fell at the 
right season of year. The distribu- 
tion, therefore, as well as the amount, 
is a determining factor in the question 
of irrigation. Considering this factor 
for New York State, the rainfall dur- 
ing May, June and July has been 
sufficient for the development of the 
fruit and fruit tree, except in rare 
cases. During August the lack of 
rainfall is serious and the grower be- 
lieves irrigation would be beneficial. 
At this time uncultivated crops suffer 
most, whereas crops which have been 
thoroughly cultivated suffer little, if 
at all. Where thorough and frequent 
cultivation has been practiced in the 
spring there are no serious results and 
irrigation would be of no economic 
value. The rainfall and most orchard 
lands of New York State are such that 
if intensive and thorough cultivation 
were practiced to catch the rainfall, 
and then after having caught it to 
conserve it, there would be no need of 
additional water. The problem be- 
fore the New York State grower is to 
utilize the rainfall to the best advan- 
tage, rather than to add’more water. 
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IRRIGATING AN ORCHARD AT GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO. 


As an exception to the above it is 
possible that our light sandy and 
gravelly soils, under certain condi- 
tions, may be irrigated with profit. 
These types of soils are naturally 
more affected by drought than the 
heavier types. Where they are lo- 
cated in drier situations, with suffi- 
cient water at hand and easily accessi- 
ble, irrigation may be profitable. 

In the report of Mr. Lamson he 
seems to suggest that irrigation may 
take the place of cultivation. On our 
soils irrigation can never take the 
place of cultivation—the two must go 
together in order to secure good 
results. For the best distribution of 
water through the soil it must be 
tilled at the time the irrigation water 
is applied, and in order to conserve 
the moisture of irrigation, cultivation 
must followimmediately. To irrigate 
our heavier soils without thorough 
cultivation would be injurious. 

Among the disadvantages of irriga- 
tion there are two which I wish to 


mention and which might prove 
serious for New York conditions, 
namely, the cost of the operation and 
the alkali which comes to the surface. 
The cost of an irrigation plant is 
variable, according to the water sup- 


ply. When the water can be brought 
by gravity the cost is much less than 
where it has to be raised by pumping. 
In New York State it would have to 
be pumped in almost every instance, 
which would make it an expensive 
operation. Moreover, there are many 
inland sections of New York where it 
would be almost impossible to get 
sufficient water, except at a very high 
cost, and for these sections irrigation 
surely could not be profitable. 

In the case of the light volcanic ash 
soils of the west the water brings to 
the surface an alkali which is injurious 
to the growth of the trees. It is 
elaimed that this alkali can be re- 
moved by washing the surface of the 
soil. How thoroughly this can be 
done has not been fully determined. 
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Whether the water of irrigation ap- 
plied to the New York soils would 
bring a similar alkali to the surface is 
not known, but it certainly should be 
considered. 

The economic results of irrigation 
have been worked out to some extent 
by the experiment stations of the east. 
The New Jersey Experiment Station 
worked on the problem for years, and 
although in some cases the irrigated 
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product was somewhat improved, 
nevertheless the improvement was 
not sufficient to pay for the irrigation. 
In other cases thorough and intensive 
cultivation gave as good a product 
without the water of irrigation as with. 
Before considering the proposition of 
irrigation the fruit grower in New 
York State should be absolutely sure 
that he has utilized the rainfall to the 
best advantage. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN 
VIRGINIA 


By Joseph E. Wing 


T° write at all intelligently or fully 
of Virginia and the opportunities 
there for sheep husbandry is difficult 
unless one has much time and space. 
Virginia is a very large state and has 
very varied soils and climates. There 
are mountain valleys rich in limestone 
and bluegrass where mutton sheep 
thrive almost as they do in England, 
there are poorer mountain soils where 
nevertheless sheep make a good living 
and profit when rightly handled, and 
there are the lower, warmer lands 
nearer the coast not so well adapted 
to grazing because bluegrass is not 
native there, yet producing abundantly 
of bermuda grass and having so mild a 
winter climate that sheep can there 
graze rye, wheat, vetches or rape 
nearly the whole winter through. It 
is on these lands that greatest chances 
of profit are found although shepherd- 
ing there will always take greater care 
than on the lands of the mountains 
where the whole art of the shepherd at 
present may be little more than to 
count, salt, shear and sell his sheep. 
Taking thought of the opportunities 
in Virginia for skilled shepherds, one 
must first take account of the cheap- 
ness of keeping sheep where the win- 
ters are so mild that little feeding is 
needed if the shepherd has had fore- 
thought to sow and grow rape, 
vetches, wheat and rye. Winter bar- 
ley also affords a lot of winter grazing 
and perhaps after the rape is gone 


wheat is the best of winter grazing 
crops. Crimson clover, too, thrives in 
its altitude and on sandy soils. 

While little forage aside from what 
may be taken direct from the soil is 
needed with good providence yet there 
must be always a small amount of dry 
forage at hand, this may be from the 
corn plant or from hay and it is now 
proven that alfalfa can be easily grown 
on any Virginia soil that is dry and 
that can get lime. No great amount 
of grain will be needed for the flock in 
winter though the skilled shepherd 
will see to it that the sheep are kept 
strong and in good heart, with such 
grazing as I have outlined a half a 
pound of grain a day will beample and 
may be too much for even large ewes 
during four months of winter. This is 
very much less grain than is fed in 
northern states by careful shepherds. 

The greatest profit of shepherding 
in Virginia comes, however, not from a 
too frugal method of shepherding but 
from use of breeds that will lamb in 
early winter and in feeding them well. 
Pre-eminent here isthe Dorset. The 
Merino will also to some extent give 
lambs in early winter. When the ewe 
finds her lamb she will after that well 
repay liberal feeding of green stuff and 
grain. After she has her lamb she 
may eat a pound of grain a day, or 
even more, with good profit and the 
lamb too should be unstinted and his 
appetite developed as far as possible. 
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GRAND CHAMPION WETHER AT THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION, IQIO 


SOUTHDOWN OWNED BY HUNTLEYWOOD FARM, 


BEACONSFIELD, QUEBEC. 


Photo by R. F. Hildebrand 


If there is grazing on green wheat or 
rye, if there is a bite of dry alfalfa hay 
at night, if there is an allowance of 
grain the ewes will be full with milk 
and the lambs filled. Thus very 
rapid and economical gains are made 
and the lambs are soon ready for the 
market. They go at first to New 
York, always a market paying high 
prices for what it wants, then later to 
other large eastern cities. Before the 
time of parasites comes, all the lambs 
are gone to market unless the grower 
has saved a few of the ewe lambs to add 
to his flock. Unfortunately he can 
scarce afford this as his lambs may net 
him $8.00, or even $10.00 each and 
have done better than that so that it 
is likely that the supply of ewes will be 
grown on the hills of West Virginia or 
some other parts of the upland coun- 
try. The summer care of ewes is 
simple; they should have as frequent 
shift of pasture as is possible, for in all 
southern countries change of pasture 
is essential to success in sheep hus- 
bandry. 


In the mountains of course a very 
simple and easy method is followed. 
There blue grass is almost the sole food 
of ‘the flock the year around, a little 
corn, stalk and all, may be thrown out 
when snow is deepest or a little hay 


fed oncea day. The expense of keep- 
ing sheep here is about half what it is 
in Michigan where whole counties are 
devoted mainly to shepherding and 
the profits in Virginia, under right 
management, are far ahead of what 
they average in the north. 

Here are a few points of manage- 
ment well worth bearing in mind. 
During our present state of knowledge 
of how to manage the hateful parasite 
one must not overstock. A flock of 
100 ewes is quite large enough and 
may be too large. Frequent shift of 
pasture during all the warm months is 
very helpful. A sheep free from 
worms will keep fat on half the feed 
that a sick sheep. will consume, and 
remain starved. It is well to provide 
shelter from rain and to teach the 
ewes to use it, forcibly if one must. 
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Ticks must be exterminated. There 
is no need to dip every year if ticks are 
once completely banished as they may 
be by two careful dippings in one 
spring. While Dorset ewes or grade 
Dorset ewes well managed have great- 
est capacity for profit under the sys- 
tem outlined yet any of the Down 
breeds will thrive in Virginia. If ewes 
must be bought in another state 
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Delaine Merinos or Rambouillets or 
their grades will make ideal mothers 
for these winter lambs and the lambs 
will give great profit if born from 
Dorset sires or from Down sires. The 
Longwools are out of their latitude 
in Virginia. A Merino ewe will 
live and breed much longer 
than any sheep of English 
origin. 


RURAL LEADERSHIP—THE NEED FOR 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


By Elmer O. Fippin 


Professor of Soil Technology, Cornell University 


HE time has arrived when a large 
amount of technical knowledge 

is requisite in anyone who would deal 
intelligently with agricultural prob- 
lems. This may seem to be almost a 


trite statement in an agricultural 
community, but it may be well for us 
of the college, as well as many readers 
which this journal finds beyond col- 
lege walls, to briefly review its need. 
The production of plants and ani- 


mals has been shown by the experi- 
ence and investigations of the last 
few decades to be an exceedingly 
complex process involving some of the 
most intricate operations to be found 
in all the range of man’s activity. In- 
deed so complex, delicate, and multi- 
farious are the operations and pro- 
cesses dealt with by the farmer that 
the understanding and systematiza- 
tion of the facts and principles involved 
have had to, wait upon the develop- 
ment of nearly all of the other exact 
and applied sciences. All of these 
find application in the art of agricul- 
ture. Just as the modern fast train 
is dependent on the invention of the 
air-brake, and the modern newspaper 
is dependent on the telegraph and 
telephone and numerous other special 
advances, so the prevention of the 
diseases of plants is dependent upon 
investigations of the minute bacteria 
and fungi; of plant and animal im- 
provement, upon the laws of varia- 
tion, and the fixation of nitrogen and 
the value of a legume in soil improve- 


ment upon the chemical and bacteri- 
ological transformation of that ele- 
ment. Similarly the establishment of 
economic and efficient systems of 
animal feeding is dependent upon a 
thorough chemical knowledge of all 
these organic substances which enter 
into the composition of plants as well 
as the physical, chemical and biologi- 
cal transformations by which they 
become a part of the animal body. 
In view of these wide ramifications of 
the operations going on in the field, 
garden and orchard into nearly all 
branches of exact and applied science, 
it is not surprising that the successful 
farmer feels the need of understand- 
ing these processes in order that he 
may control them to his benefit. 

The investigation of the processes 
and facts involved in agriculture has 
gone on with amazing rapidity within 
the last two decades. It was only 
about 1840 that Leibig first called 
attention to the applications of chem- 
istry in agriculture, and it was not 
until the seventies that public ex- 
periment stations were established in 
this country for the investigation of 
farmers’ problems in a comprehensive 
manner. All previous effort in that 
direction was private in support and 
limited in scope. There was also no 
literature relating to these subjects 
and consequently no chance for any- 
thing but practical field experience on 
the part of the farmer, while the 
investigator of these problems was 
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totally in the dark as to the relation- 
ships of his problem and the best 
method of attack. Accordingly, early 
progress in such investigation was 
slow, often uncertain and largely con- 
fined to superficial facts. Much of 
the early investigation was in the 
nature of experimentation to get at 
facts-of immediate value rather than 
at fundamental principles. But with 
the accumulation of data and the 
increase in agencies for investigation, 
the literature of all phases of agricul- 
ture is accumulating with amazing 
rapidity so that the fields of its 
knowledge are becoming highly spe- 
cialized. Instead of departments of 
agriculture, as was the case in the 
early agricultural and mechanical 
colleges where one or two men covered 
the whole field, there are now colleges 
of agriculture with fifteen or twenty 
departments in each of which is a 
staff of several men and each charged 
with a phase of that department’s 
work sufficient to claim all his atten- 
tion, as soil bacteriology or chemistry, 
plant breeding, dairy manufacture, 
pomology, forestry and landscape art. 

In order to show the need of techni- 
cal training in agriculture a little 
further, it is well to consider briefly 
the knowledge a farmer should have 
in a few fields if he is even moderately 
to make use of the opportunities af- 
forded by his situation. Crop produc- 
tion rests upon three fundamental 
factors: soil, climate, and the indi- 
viduality of the plant: any one of 
these may be a determining factor in 
the resulting yield. 

Considering first the soil, it is 
worth remembering that in the United 
States there are more than a thousand 
varieties or types of soil, each of which 
differs from all others in some one or 
more of its physical, chemical or 
biological properties, and that it has a 
distinct and individual relation to 
plant growth. This is seen to be 
recognized in nature where each situa- 
tion has its peculiar vegetation. The 
swamp has its type of vegetation, the 
clay flat its type, the sand hill its type, 
the alkali plain its type and the chalk 
down its type. Similarly, there are 
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many classes of cultivated plants and 
many varieties of each,—each with its 
peculiar requirements of soil. - Let- 
tuce thrives on muck soil, radishes on 
a light, warm, sandy soil, corn on a 
rich, dark loam or clay loam, wheat 
on clay, peaches on silty or sandy 
loam, apples on loam or clay loam, 
etc., with varietal peculiarities of 
each. Would the intelligent farmer 
disregard these differences and rela- 
tions and expect equal success? 

Fertilizers and manures of many 
kinds are widely used. They differ in 
composition, action and cost, and 
their value depends on the soil and 
the crop. Their accurate and eco- 
nomic selection requires the exercise of 
the highest intelligence on the part 
of the farmer. 

The physical management of the 
soil,—tillage, the control of the mois- 
ture are similarly complicated proces- 
ses related to the character and 
conditions of the soil, and the neglect 
of which may readily make the 
difference between success and failure. 
A farmer in western New York was 
struggling with poor crojs, debt, and 
discouragement fifteen years ago. 
He decided that while his land was 
about as well drained as that of his 
neighbors it needed further artificial 
drainage. The installation of this 
was the means by which debt and 
discouragement were eliminated and 
he became recognized as a leading 
farmer in this state. 

In a central western state the use of 
the Babcock milk test and the milk 
scale so that the amount and quality 
of the product of each cow was 
determined resulted in the reduction 
of the number of cows kept by this 
individual farmer from thirty to seven 
with a material increase in his net 
profits. The continued breeding and 
selection of Holstein cows on the 
Cornell University farm has resulted 
in doubling the average production 
per animal. It is a matter of simple 
calculation that to increase the egg 
production of each hen in New York 
State by one would add a half million 
dollars to the income of the poultry- 
men of that state, while it is shown 
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to be readily possible to make this 
increase by breeding and selection in 
connection with the trap nest, not 
one but ten. By proper feeding, it is 
demonstrated to be possible to effect a 
further equal increase in net returns. 
Intelligent seed corn selection, care 
and germination are eliminating the 
barren stalks and insure from five to 
twenty-five percent better stand in 
the field. New strains of cotton with 
a longer and better lint have been 
developed and their general adapta- 
tion, where suited, would greatly in- 
crease the returns from that crop, 
while selection has resulted in strains 
practically immune to the wilt dis- 
ease, which has devastated hundreds 
of acres per season. The application 
of intelligent pruning, spraying and 
tillage of orchards is making fortunes 
out of what, in other cases, are merely 
a poor quality of cultivated timber 
with a little pasture interspersed. In 
one instance which came to our notice, 
a well-grown, neglected orchard of 
some seven acres has been yielding 
the tenant about $80.00 as a net 
return per year. It was taken over 
by a man versed in its management 
and by pruning and spraying was 
made to yield $400 net the first year, 
and the second season almost double 
that amount, and the third year the 
manager took first prize on Greening 
apples at the state fair in the leading 
fruit producing state east of the 
Mississippi river. Nine acres of muck 
soil yielded a net income of over 
$5000 per year, while other men in 
the same region and on similar soil 
have buried themselves in debt in 
attempting the same line of develop- 
ment without adequate understanding 
of the processes involved. 

Is there need to multiply further 
examples of the value of technical 
knowledge of agriculture in the person 
who would be a farmer or deal in any 
important way with the problems of 
farmers? In earlier years when the 
bounty of the soil and its seeming un- 
limited extent gave a surfeit of pro- 
duce with the minimum of skill, there 
was less specialization and less need 
for technical training in this line. In 
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the future, however, the demand for 
produce will continue to be acute, 
specialization will increase and the 
problems of production become more 
difficult. Consequently, the need for 
special training for the different 
phases of agriculture will be vastly 
more acute and their lack will show 
more quickly in failure. 

Further, the ability of the trained 
man should be applied to the largest 
practicable area to the benefit of not 
only himself, but of his associates and 
the nation. We expect to see a very 
large readjustment in the manner of 
conducting farm operations by which 
the man with the requisite knowledge 
and ability applies it to the maximum 
area of land and of capital and farm 
units are determined by the type of 
their product and not upon an out- 
grown trade custom. The type of 
business organization which in turn 
depends upon the type of produce of 
any given section is involved. 

The crops of any given section rest 
back on the soil and climate and to 
some extent on the market facilities 
so that the development of the pro- 
ductive capacity of any region must 
take account of the crops it is best 
suited to produce. This will give 
dairy farming in one region, fruit in 
another, nursery stock in one region 
and potatoes in another, while in other 
regions grain or cotton or some 
specialty will dominate, as the violet 
production in northwestern Dutchess 
county, New York. 

The means of acquiring this knowl- 
edge involves both research and edu- 
cation. Facts and principles must 
first be discovered before they can be 
applied and certainly in all phases of 
agriculture, there is yet much to be 
learned. Next, the facilities for agri- 
cultural teaching must be greatly 
expanded to more clearly meet the 
needs of the people. There must be 
great growth in the Colleges of Agri- 
culture, and secondary schools of 
agriculture, and extension agencies 
in the same line must be greatly in- 
creased. 

To see the bearing of all these fac- 
tors on rural life and welfare is the 
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part of the social worker and the 
statesman as well as of each intelli- 
gent farmer. No student should go 
out from a college of agriculture with- 
out having a somewhat definite ap- 
preciation of these relationships of 
discovery, teaching facilities in school 
and college, trained executive capacity 
on the farm and the national social 
system. The rural adviser should 
have such an appreciation of the 
fundamentals of agriculture as will 
enable him to give wise direction as 
well as stimulate greater interest in 
and sympathy with the operations on 
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the farm for pecuniary benefit as well 
as enjoyment of the things nature 
gives free to the intelligent observer. 
Excepting perhaps moral integrity 
and deep spiritual insight, technical 
training in the science and arts of 
agriculture is the most fundamental 
need on the farm today. Nor is this 
need confined to the country, for the 
city dweller needs to appreciate. its 
facts in order that he may intelligently 
cooperate with the farmer, as he 
must needs do as a part of the general 
social structure. There cannot be too 
much education of the right sort. 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL FARMERS’ WEEK 


Epitor’s Notre.—In this article we attempt to give a brief summary of some of 
the good things which our Farmers’ Week guests will find here. 


Once more Farmers’ Week is ap- 
proaching and the various commit- 
tees are arranging to receive the 
visitors from all over the state. It is 
to take place at the College from 
February 20 to February 25. Cir- 
culars descriptive of the events which 
are to take place during the week are 
now being sent to the farmers through- 
out the state and indications point to 
a record attendance. The program 
will consist of lectures, discussions and 
actual judging and handling farm 
products and animals. 

A special feature of the week is the 
annual Public Speaking Contest for 
the $100 Eastman prize for students 
in the College of Agriculture. This 
will take place on Friday evening and 
at the same time Dean Bailey will 
deliver the closing address of the 
week. 

In the following columns is printed 
a statement by the head of each 
Department of the special features to 


be held during the week. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 


The Department of Horticulture 
will provide lectures on flower culture, 
vegetable culture and_ subtropical 
horticulture during Farmers’ Week. 
In addition demonstrations will be 
conducted illustrating the practical 
features of floriculture and vegetable 
culture. Among the lectures already 
arranged are the following: 

Opportunities in Commercial Flori- 
culture, Patrick O’Mara, Manager 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York 
City. 

Growing Choicest Horticultural 
Products, W. C. Barry, President 
Western New York Horticultural 
Society, Rochester. 

Nut Culture, North and South, 
(illustrated), Professor John Craig. 

Greenhouse Management, Chauncey 
West, Irondequoit. 

A Co-operative Selling Organization 
in Action, C. R. White, Ionia. 


Irrigation Experience, Dell Titus, 
Irondequoit. 

Celery on Muck Lands and Lettuce 
on Muck Lands (2), W. L. Bonney, 
Batavia. 

Growing Vegetables on Unfavorable 
Land, Professor R. L. Watts, State 
College, Pa. 

Evening Lecture, (illustrated) H.B. 
Fullerton, Medford. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FARM Crops 


AND FARM MANAGEMENT 


During the week there will be the 
Corn Show together with lectures and 
demonstrations on corn growing. 
Corn from various parts of the State 
will be exhibited as will also corn 
grown from the exhibits of two years 
ago. From these exhibits fifty varie- 
ties were selected for variety tests. 
The poorer ones have been eliminated 
and the progeny of the ones that have 
shown up best will be exhibited. 

Methods of farm accounting will be 
discussed and time will be given for 
personal interviews with those farm- 
ers who wish to undertake the work. 

Results of the agricultural survey 
work will be shown. From this work 
the types of farming that are success- 
ful stand out quite clearly as do many 
principles of successful farm manage- 
ment. One part of this will be a dis- 
cussion of the importance of cash crops 
on the dairy farm as shown by the 
types of farming on the most profita- 
ble dairy farms. 

Time will also be given for discus- 
sion of the place of agriculture in the 
public high school. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF POMOLOGY 


The Department of Pomology will 
hold a packing school for box apples 
during Farmers’ Week. A series 
of lectures covering the theory 
and practice of packing will be 
given in the forenoons, and laboratory 
practice in the afternoons. The 
laboratory work will consist of the 
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actual practice of wrapping and pack- 
ing apples. 

The course is open to everyone. 
Inasmuch as the laboratory facilities 
are limited, it will be necessary to 
register in advance for the work. 
Those who wish the course are re- 
quested to send their names to the 
Department at once. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOIL 
TECHNOLOGY 


The following lectures, or as many 
as seem practicable to include, will be 
given. The dates may be subject to 
change in one or two cases: 


Lectures BY E. O. Fippin 

Philosophy of Tillage, February 20 
or 25. 

Drainage Convention, February 21, 
all day. 

Mixing of Fertilizers and Calcula- 
tions of Trade Value, February 23. 

Lime in Relation to Soil Improve- 
ment, February 24. 

The outline of the Drainage program, 
so far as it is available to date, follows: 


PROGRAM FOR DRAINAGE CONVENTION 
10 :00—12:30 A. M: 
President’s Address....E. O. Fippin 

Drainage in Northern New York, 
H. E. Cook, Canton, N. Y. 
Precautions to be Observed in 
Draining Clay Land, 
H. E. Cox, Geneseo, N. Y. 
The Use of Silt Wells in Land Drain- 
age, G. Wendell Bush, Arden, N. Y. 
The Admission of Surface Waters to 
Drains, I. C. H. Cook, Batavia,N.Y 
The Drainage and Utilization of 
Muck Land. 


2100-4 :00 P. M. 
Announcement of results of J. D. S. 
Findlay prize drainage reports and 
reading of the prize report, presen- 
tation of cup, etc. 
Quality of tile for Land Drainage. 
Concrete Tile, 
B. F. Lockwood, Lyons, N. Y. 
Soft-burned Clay Tile, 
J. H. Jackson, Albany, N. Y. 
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Hard-burned and Vitrified Tile, 
Robinson Clay Products Co., N. Y. 
Ditching Machines, Their Types and 
Practicability, 
C. H. White, Ionia, N. Y. 


4:00 P. M. 
Business Session. 


8:00 P. M. 
The Practicability of Irrigation in 
the Eastern States, 
Mr. Warren, U.S. D. A. 
State Aid in Farm Drainage, 
Prof. W. H. Day, Ont., Can. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Drainage. 

a. Types of tile. 

b. Drainage model. 
in operation. 

Drainage model plot. 

Porosity of soft tile. 

Maps of farm drainage sys- 
tems.—T. E. Martin, R. 
E. Chapin. 

Soil Moisture. 

a. Percolation of water thru 
soils. Texture. 

b. Effect of packing on water 
capacity of soil. 

c. Efficiency of 
mulches. 

Muck Soils. 

a. Exhibit of good muck soil, 
showing average compo- 
sition. 

b. Charts showing fertilizer re- 
sults on onions. 

Fertilizers. 

a. Samples in jars. 

b. Lime. Materials and equiv- 
alents of composition in 
jars. 

Effect of fertilizers on timo- 
thy hay. University farm. 
In jars. 

Effect of manure on corn. 
In jars. 

Effect of lime on good 
Volusia silt loam. Wire 
baskets. 

5. Effect of Legumes on Composition 
of Non-legumes. 


Sections 


different 
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6. Charts. 

a. Waste of manure. 

b. Reinforcement of manure. 

c. Principles of soil manage- 
ment. 

d. Agricultural conditions in 
New York. 

Soil maps in New York 

State. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


In addition to the usual features of 
this Week the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment is planning to do some extra 
demonstration and lecture work. 
During the Week, every afternoon 
will be taken up by different demon- 
strations in the Judging Pavilion with 
horses, sheep and cattle. Among 
other features will be a cattle Judging 
Contest, Horse Show, carcass demon- 
stration of fat steers, hot house lamb 
exhibition and a public sale of live- 
stock to be held, Friday, Feb. 24th. 
Throughout the Week there will be 
registered horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine on exhibition in the College 
barns. 

In addition to the lectures given by 
the College Faculty, several prominent 
breeders and stockmen of this and 
other States have been invited to 
speak on the different phases of Ani- 
mal Husbandry. Two evening ses- 
sions will be devoted especially to live- 
stock interests. One of these will be 
held in the Main Auditorium where an 
address will be given by a man of 
National fame as a practical breeder 
and educator. The other evening 
will be devoted to a Round Table and 
an informal ‘discussion. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PLANT 
PATHOLOGY 


The Department of Plant Pathology 
has arranged for two lectures and 
three demonstrations to be given 
during Farmers’ Week. Both lec- 
tures will be given by Prof. Whetzel, 
the subject of one being “Lime Sul- 
phur as a substitute for Bordeaux for 
Summer Spraying,’ and the other, 
“The Theory of Spraying.” Both 
lectures will be of immediate interest 
to farmers, the former particularly to 
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orchardists as the Lime Sulphur solu- 
tion has proved, in the experiments 
conducted by the Department for the 
past two years, to be an efficient 
fungicide for the control of Apple 
Scab and Peach Leaf Curl. Also if 
farmers knew more of the theory of 
spraying they would be better able to 
judge when and how to spray. 

The three demonstrations will prac- 
tically be laboratory work as speci- 
mens of the diseased plants studied 
will be laid before those attending and 
a chance will be given all to examine 
with a microscope the diseased tissues 
and the causal organism. The devel- 
opment of the fungus within the tis- 
sues of the host will be explained 
carefully and the best method of pre- 
venting the disease will be pointed out. 
The diseases to be considered in these 
demonstrations are: (1) The Early 
and Late Blight of Potatoes; (2) 
Apple Scab; (3) The Grain Smuts. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FARM 
MECHANICS 

Professor Riley is fitting up the 
west end of the laboratory for a 
practical system for doing household 
work and domestic work all by one 
engine. This will run a dynamo for 
running the washing machine, furnish- 
ing light and heat; it will also run the 
pump and compressor to furnish the 
water supply by the ‘‘Leader System.” 
The electrical apparatus has been sup- 
plied by the Davis-Brown Electrical 
Co., of Ithaca, N. Y., and the Electri- 
cal Storage Battery Co., of New York 
City. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PLANT BREED- 
ING 

The Department of Plant-Breeding 
is making extensive plans for Farmers’ 
Week. Many lectures will be given 
by members of the department and an 
extensive exhibit is being arranged. 
This exhibit will first be shown at 
Columbus, Ohio, in connection with 
the National Corn Exposition. The 
New York Plant Breeders’ Association, 
of which Prof. Gilbert is secretary 
will meet here during Farmers’ Week. 
Dr. Gilbert is arranging a very inter- 
esting program for that meeting. 
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Hon. W. M. Hays, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture at Washington will 
be present and deliver a lecture on 
the Organization of Breeding. Other 
eminent plant breeders who are ex- 
pected to speak are: Prof. Corbett of 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Morris, New York City; Prof. 
Hedrick, of the Geneva Experiment 
Station; Mr. T. E. Martin, Syracuse; 
Mr. Burt Olney, Oneida; Mr. Samuel 
Fraser, Geneseo; Herbert King, Tru- 
mansburg; Geo. R. Schauber, Balles- 
ton Lake; J. F. Eastman, Morrisville, 
and others. 


DEPARTMENT OF PouULTRY HUSBANDRY 


Professor Rice announces a Poultry 
Institute during Farmers’ Week. 
Numerous picking contests and judg- 
ing contests will also be held. The 
names of the outside speakers are not 
known but Professor Rice promises 
that there will be something doing all 
the week. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HoME 
ECONOMICS 
The Homemakers’ Conference is a 
part of Farmers’ Week which furnishes 
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a program for woman’s work on the 
farm and in the home. About six 
courses of lectures have been planned 
for the coming Farmers’ Week. The 
conference is officered by women of 
the state and the meetings are partly 
in the form of conferences and partly 
lectures given by the instructors in 
the College. One course will be given 
upon Human Nutrition by Miss Flora 
Rose, another upon House Planning 
and Decorating by Mrs. Helen Binkerd 
Young, another on Household Manage- 
ment by Miss Martha Van Rensseler. 
Professor Howard Riley is to give a 
course upon household sanitation 
illustrating water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, mechanical power for the house, 
house lighting and heating. Mechani- 
cal devices for running household labor 
savers will be shown. It is expected 
to have a course of lectures upon 
Appreciation of Art in the Home. 
These lectures will be upon music, 
pictures, books and growing plants. 

The work of the students in Domes- 
tic Science and Domestic Art will be 
upon exhibition and various exhibits 
will be prepared illustrating principles 
in domestic economy. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


By F. W. Bell, ’11 


HE International Horse Show was 
held in the International Ampi- 
theatre at Chicago, November 22nd-— 
26th, followed by the International 
Live Stock Exposition, November 
26th—December 3rd. The Horse Show 
consists of the lighter breeds of horses, 
the saddlers, hackneys, heavy harness 
horses, roadsters, officers’ chargers, 
hunters, jumpers and ponies. The 
Live Stock Show consists of draft 
horses, beef cattle, sheep and swine. 
The Ampitheatre has a seating capa- 
city of over four thousand, the seats 
surrounding a large oval tan-bark 
ring. Connected with the Ampithea- 
tre, are stabling quarters, covering 
several acres of floor space. Exhibi- 
tors were there from all parts of the 
United States, as well as many from 
Canada. Daily and again until late 


in the evening, exhibition and judging 
was going on in the ring. 

This was the third Harness and 
Saddle Horse Show held under the 
auspices of the International Associa- 


tion. The show is similar to the New 
York Horse Show held annually at 
Madison Square Garden and the en- 
tries were largely of animals that were 
at the New York Horse Show, which 
was held the week previous. In the 
classes for horses in harness, Judge W. 
H. Moore of New York City and the 
Fairmont Farms, (the property of C. 
W. Watson), Fairmont, West Virginia, 
were the most prominent exhibitors, 
showing numerous entries of excep- 
tional merit. There were several 
other exhibitors, but the two men- 
tioned carried off most of the blue and 
red ribbons. 
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PERCHERON MARE, 


Grand Champion at{International Live Stock Exposition, 1910. 


IOLANTHE 


Owned by H. G. McMillan & Sons, 


Rock Rapids, Iowa. 
Photo by R. F. Hildebrand 


The five-gaited saddlers with their 
beauty, elegant bearing and brilliant 
action presented a wonderful sight. 
No one, be he a lover of the horse or 
not, can help but be thrilled by such 
an exhibition as was presented by 
these beautiful, intelligent animals. 
In the three-gaited saddle horse 
classes, two distinct types were shown ; 
one the American saddler and the 
other the English thoroughbred. In 
the International events for officers’ 
charge were representatives from the 
armies of the United States, England, 
France and Holland, ridden by the 
officers in uniform. These classes 
consisted of high jumping, broad 
jumping, hurdling and various military 


tactics. The classes for hunters and 
jumpers assumed an _ international 
character as the best entries were the 
officers’ mounts. 

Two teams of five men each, repre- 
senting the State University of Ken- 
tucky and the University of Missouri, 
competed in the Student Judging 
Contest for the silver trophy offered 
by the American Saddle Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association, for judging registered 
saddle horses. The cup was won'by 
Missouri with a total score of 1378, 
Kentucky making 1311 points. 

The eleventh International Live 
Stock Exposition marks another long 
stride in the steady advancement of 
this great show. Until late every day 
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SHAMROCK, ANGUS STEER 


Grand Champion at International Live Stock Exposition, 1910. 


Ames, lowa. 


Owned by Iowa State College, 


Age, 10 months, weight, 1,100 pounds. 


Photo by R. F. Hildebrand 


throughout the show the judges were 
at work on the various classes of draft 
horses, beef cattle, sheep and swine 
and the final ribbons were not placed 
until the last day. Only those who 
saw it can realize the enormous pro- 
portions that this show has reached. 
Throughout all the breeds of live stock, 
large classes were the rule. For in- 
stance, in the Percheron two year old 
stallion class, seventy-seven horses 
were brought into the ring. In num- 
ber of entries the Percherons were 
closely followed by the Belgians, 
Shires and Clydesdales in the order 
given. 

Many of the rings were so large and 
the animals of such uniformly high 
quality, that it required a large part 
of the forenoon or afternoon to place 
the ribbons on a single class. Among 
the breeding beef cattle the classes of 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus and 
Herfords were uniformly large, the 
Galloways and Polled Durhams being 
fewer in numbers. There was a good 
show of Red Polls. In the single steer 
classes the college entries were very 


prominent both in numbers and in 
winnings. The grade Angus exhibited 
by the Iowa State College was Grand 
Champion. Reserve Champion went 
to the Champion Short Horn steer, a 
roan owned by James Leask, Green- 
bank, Ontario. The Grand Champion 
steer was ten months old and weighed 
eleven hundred pounds. He sold for 
sixty cents per pound, or six hundred 
and sixty dollars. This is the second 
highest price ever paid for the Cham- 
pion steer, the Champion of the first 
International bringing $1.50 per 
pound. This was an Angus year, 
the Grand Champion carload lot and 
the Champion carcass also being 
of this breed. 

All the breeds of sheep were repre- 
sented by large entries, especially the 
breeding classes and cross-breds, the 
fat classes not being so well filled, asa 
tule. The Grand Champion Wether 
was a Southdown and the Reserve 
Champion a Hamsphire. The swine 
exhibit was hardly as large as might 
be expected, but the quality was very 
good. 
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The International offers unequaled 
opportunities to the college student to 
become acquainted with the various 
breeds of beef cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine, for here we find the very best 
animals of thecountry. Thestudents 
of the western colleges attend in large 
numbers, but because of the greater 
distance comparatively few  east- 
ern students go. The show really 
offers more instruction to the eastern 
man than to the western, for the latter 
are in the very breeding centers of 
beef cattle and horses, while in the 
east the student is handicapped along 
these lines because of a scarcity of 
these breeds, particularly of beef 
cattle, in this section of the country. 
For any one who is interested enough 
along these lines, I know of no better 
investment of time and money than 
can be made by attending the Inter- 
national. 

Every evening during the Live 
Stock Show an exhibition and judging 
program was carried out. The six 


horse draft teams of Morris & Com- 
pany, Swift & Company and J. Crouch 
& Son were exhibited and put through 


their stunts. These big, powerful 


GRAND CHAMPION BARROW AT INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION, 
BERKSHIRE, MATCHLESS BARON 8TH. 
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horses showed much training and skill 
on the part of their drivers. There 
were also parades of beef cattle and of 
draft horses. An event that excited 
much interest was an equine push ball 
contest. Teams of five riders each, 
one composed of the members of the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange and the 
other of members of the Traders’ Live 
Stock Exchange, took part. A large 
leather inflated ball six feet in diame- 
ter was used. For excitement the 
contest easily rivaled a football game. 

The Student Live Stock Judging 
Contest was won by the team repre- 
senting the University of Missouri. 
The other teams placed in the follow- 
ing order: University of Nebraska, 
Iowa State College, Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Ohio State University, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The teams 
were composed of five students each, 
and judged draft horses, beef cattle, 
sheep and swine. Missouri won four 
of the Armour Scholarships of two 
hundred and fifty dollars each, and 
Texas one. 


IgIo. 
OWNED BY SHEFFIELD FARM, 


GLENDALE, OHIO. 
Photo by R. F. Hildebrand 





A CORRECTION 


FRANCE 3RD, 3018 P. S.—-IMPORTED LA BELLE FRANCE 14454 A. G.C. C. 
Imported by Florham Farms. 


Courtesy of J. L. Hope. 


In the printing of our December 
issue a bad error was made and the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes here 
to rectify the mistake. The above 
engraving, which, as you know, was 
used on the cover of our December 
issue, is of a Guernsey cow, France 
3rd, 3018 P.S.—Imported La Belle 
France, 14454 A.G.C.C. Instead of 
this name being printed after ‘‘Cover 
Design’? in our December Contents 


it was placed under a meaningless 
scene which we had used for ‘‘Con- 
tents Design.”” We wish our readers 
to observe the mistake and its cor- 
rection. 

It was only through the courtesy 
of Mr. J. L. Hope of Madison, N. J., 
that we were able to secure this 
handsome engraving and the CORNELL 
CouNTRYMAN regrets exceedingly the 
error that resulted. 
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THE CORNELL CounN- 
TRYMAN was especially 
pleased to hear the 
announcement that 
the College of Agri- 
culture would next year include a 
Department of Forestry. Since the 
State College of Forestry was discon- 
tinued in 1903 no instruction in this 
subject so vital to our welfare has been 
given in New York State. 

The forests form a large part of the 
wealth of the Empire State but with- 
out better methods of forestry they 
will soon cease to be a source of in- 
come. As natural reservoirs of our 
water supply their value is inestima- 
ble. Our rivers and streams which in 
the spring are swollen torrents dwind- 
ling to muddy rivulets in the summer 
are only too evident reminders of 
forest mismanagement. Anyone who 
has tramped through the Adirondacks 
even though inexperienced, can ob- 
serve the crying need of more intelli- 
gent and economical methods of lum- 
bering. Almost every year forest 
fires destroy an enormous amount of 
valuable timber. As a recreation 


A Depart- 
ment of 
Forestry 
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ground for our people the forests of 
the Adirondack and Catskill Moun- 
tains are a most valuable asset. 

The State Forest Fish and Game 
Commission has worked earnestly to 
solve these problems, but has encoun- 
tered prejudice and opposition. What 
is needed is education of the mass of 
the people in the principles of conser- 
vation. This we believe a Depart- 
ment of Forestry in the College of 
Agriculture will do much to accom- 
plish. When the people stand united 
for conservation the future of the 
forests is assured. 

THE COUNTRYMAN was still further 
gratified that the man selected to head 
this new Department was a Cornell 
man, one who has made decidedly 
good in forestry, his chosen field of 
work. We are speaking of Walter 
Mulford, ’99, who is now Junior Pro- 
fessor of Forestry at the University of 
Michigan. The CorRNELL CountTrRY- 
MAN extends to Professor Mulford its 
heartiest congratulations and offers its 
co-operation in whatever work he 
undertakes at Cornell. 


Two years ago during 
Farmers’ Week the 
Student’s Association 
was formed, including 
every person who had 
attended or was attending this College 
of Agriculture. An enthusiastic re- 
union was held during Farmers’ Week 
last year. The announcement of the 
annual reunion and election of officers 
for 1911 is found in another part of 
this issue. We urge all former stu- 
dents to make their plans now so that . 
the week of February 20—25th, will 
find them at Cornell, revisiting familiar 
places, renewing old friendships and 
making innumerable new acquaint- 
ances. 


The 
Students’ 
Association 
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It seems to us that the Students’ 
Association has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to help this institution. Every 
student that goes out from this College 
and makes good, and we feel that most 
of them do, is a living advertisement 
of its teaching. But further, it is the 
duty of every member of this Associa- 
tion to tell their neighbors about 
Cornell, to give them the benefit of the 
knowledge they have obtained here, 
and to try each year to send some 
young person to Cornell for a course of 
study. In this way the characters of 
our student body will be kept up toa 
high standard. It is also your duty 
to do what you can legitimately to 
mold public sentiment so that the Col- 
lege of Agriculture can develop in pro- 
portion to the demands made upon it. 

THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN is the 
official organ of this Students’ Associ- 
ation. Keepingin touch with each 
other is by no means the least benefit 
received from this organization. This 
result we try to accomplish through 
our ‘‘Former Students’ columns. 
In this department your cooperation 
is imperative. Send us a note every 
now and then as to where you are and 
what you are doing. If you have 
some good stock, some big corn or 
some fine buildings, mail us a few pho- 
tographs. Weare eager to do our part. 
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Again, we urge all former students 
to come back for Farmers’ Week. 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN is waiting 
to welcome you. 


One of the articles in 
this *“‘Some 
Impressions from the 
International” by F. 
W. Bell, 11, one of the 
two Cornell students who attended 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion recently held at Chicago. In his 
article Mr. Bell states that this trip is 
well worth the necessary expenditure 
and urges every student specializing 
in animal husbandry to visit this 
Exposition. THE COUNTRYMAN 
agrees thoroughly with Mr. Bell. 
Nowhere else in the United States 
can a person see so much good live- 
stock; also, as Mr. Bell 
animals of meat-producing type 
can be studied, an opportunity 
rarely afforded to students in 
the East. 

We feel that the educational possi- 
bilities in a trip to the International 
should be clearly and emphatically 
pointed out to the student body. 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN would 
like to see a large excursion leave this 
college for Chicago each year at the 
time of the International. 


issue is 
The 


International 


argues, 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The Craig Horticultural Club com- 
posed of members of the Short Course 
in Horticulture, elected at its first 
meeting the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lawrence Howard; vice- 
president, Mr. Geo. Browne; secretary, 
Miss Burgett; treasurer, Mr. C. 
Hitchings. The next meeting of the 
club was held in Room 292 of the 
Agricultural College on Tuesday, Dec. 
20, at 8’oclock. 

Professor Wilson of the Department 
of Horticulture spoke on ‘Fruit 
Growing in the North West.’”’ The 
lecture was illustrated by slides of the 
western orchards. The club was 
especially fortunate in securing Pro- 
fessor Wilson for this subject, as he 
has recently been in the west investi- 
gating their methods of orcharding. 


The Ag. Soccer team elected W. 
deS. Wilson, captain, and M. B. Goff, 
manager, for next year. 


At the meeting of the Round-Up 
on Dec. 21, Mr. W. R. Dunlop of 


Fayetteville,‘ N. Y., gave a very 
instructive talk on the development 
of the more important strains of 
Guernsey cattle. Mr. Dunlop’s in- 
timate association with Guernsey’s has 
given him a familiarity possessed by 
buttew. § 


Mr. R. E. Deuel and F. W. Bell 
attended the third National Horse 
Show and the Eleventh International 
Live Stock Show held at Chicago, 
Nov. 22 to Dec. 3. These two live- 
stock shows are considered the climax 
of the season and as an educational 


exhibit of live-stock are unexcelled by 
any other in the world. 


In a statement on December g, 
Dean Bailey showed that the Winter 
Courses draw not only men directly 
from the farm, but also persons who 
are expecting to fit themselves for 
agricultural work. Some are gradu- 
ates of other institutions. 

Among the winter course students 
this year, there are sixteen college 
graduates, nine of them holding the 
degree of A. B., two the degree of Ph. 
B., and B.S., and one in M.E. and 
LL.B. Of these graduates two are 
from Arts and Sciences and one from 
Sibley in Cornell University, and one 
each from Yale, University of Chicago, 
Syracuse, Hamilton, Rochester, New 
York University, Lake Forest, Ford- 
ham, DePauw and Elmira College. 
Of the sixteen, one is in Dairying, 
two in Poultry, three in Home Ec- 
onomics, and five each in Horticul- 
ture and General Agriculture. 

The Dean further stated that up to 
Dec. 8, the total number of registrants 
in the winter-courses was 470, and the 
total number of students registered in 
the College of Agriculture was 1253. 


After organizing with J. D. Nicker- 
son, as temporary chairman, the 
Stone Winter Course club has elected 
the following officers: President, 
Lewis Peck; first vice-president, H. C. 
Yale; second vice-president, Miss 
May K. Gordon; secretary, G. C. 
Kenyon; treasurer, J. D. Nickerson. 
Considerable enthusiasm was mani- 
fested in Music, Debate, and Basket- 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCCER TEAM xe 


Collado (coach) Che 
Bishop Wilson (M 


Hagemann Leneon 


ball and all these lines are expected to 
make this the best Stone Club in the 
history of the College. 


On Monday evening, Dec, 12, the 
Winter Course Poultry Students 
effected the organization of the 1911 
Cornell Poultry Club of 57 members. 
Judging by the marked enthusiasm 
and good fellowship shown, it bids fair 
to become the liveliest Winter Course 
Club yet organized. Supt. Krum of 
the Poultry Plant was the speaker of 
the evening. Meetings are held every 
Monday evening in the Poultry Lec- 
ture room where a piano has been 
installed. A lively program is ar- 
ranged each week. An entertain- 
ment, debates, practical talks by 
practical men, and refreshments are 
some of the features of these meet- 
ings. The officers are: John S. 
Wright, president; Jesse F. Hadley, 
vice-president; Mrs. Beulah H. Tom- 
pers, secretary; John F. Shepherd, 
treasurer; G. Fred Poggi, representa- 
tive to THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 


The Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry has at the present time forty- 


INTER-COLLEGE CHAMPIONS 
Lipman 


ons 
‘Neethling 
oe (Capt.) 


Sonnenfeld Rogers 


five men in the field supervising 
Advance Registry Records of dairy 
cattle. This affords an excellent op- 
portunity for a young man to obtain 
practical knowledge of the methods 
of conducting dairy farms. 


Professor Gilbert delivered a lecture 
at Bainbridge on the 15th at the 
Farmers’ Institute School. 


Dr. Webber spoke recently at the 
meeting of the New England Corn 
Exposition. 


Professor Stocking, Miss Browning 
and Mr. Troy, all of Cornell, spoke at 
the State Dairymen’s Association 
Meeting. 


In the first game of the season, Ags 
defeated Vets in basketball by the 
score of 31-12. 


Professor Davenport, Dean of the 
Agricultural College at the University 
of Illinois, addressed the undergradu- 
ates of the College of Agriculture on 
Nov. 21. After relating an amusing 
incident of the undergraduate life of 
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Dean Bailey, Mr. Davenport spoke 
briefly of the lack of cooperation 
among farmers in the Mississippi 
Valley, also of the wonderful improve- 
ment in Agriculture in the East during 
the last few years. 

The incident concerning Dean 
Bailey was as follows: When the Dean 
was a freshman at the college of which 
Professor Davenport was an instruc- 
tor of English, the latter had the class 
write a composition. He threw away 
all except one which he took to some 
of the head professors in English. 
One of them said, “‘The person that 
wrote that composition will either 
become a great man or will never 
amount to anything.” The signature 
on the composition was L. H. Bailey. 

In Professor Davenport’s party, 
there were eight members including 
professors of the University and farm- 
mers of the state, on a tour of inspec- 
tion of Agricultural Colleges to gather 
ideas for improvements to their own 
University. 


Many of the professors of the College 
took part in the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Normal Institute held at 
the Experimental Station in Geneva, 
N. Y., during the week of Nov. 21. 
Dean Bailey delivered the opening 
address on Nov. 21, and he was 
followed by Professor H. H. Wing, 
who spoke on ‘‘Cow Testing Associa- 
tions and Herd Improvement.” In 
the evening, Director V. A. Moore of 
the Veterinary College spoke on ‘“‘The 
Control of Tuberculosis” and Profes- 
sor W. A. Stocking delivered an 
address on “‘Farm Sanitation and 
Sanitary Milk.” On Wednesday, 
Nov. 23, Professor J. E. Rice led a 
discussion on poultry topics, while 
Professor G. W. Cavanaugh spoke on 
“Agricultural Chemistry.” At the 
closing session Dr. Webber spoke on 
plant breeding, while Miss Martha 
Van Rensseler talked on “Institute 
Work for Women.” 


The following committee has been 
chosen to make plans for the Animal 
Husbandry Department’s part in 
Farmers’ Week: F. E. Rogers, ’11, 
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Sp.,chairman; S. G. Judd, ’11, A.L. 
Thompson, ’11, F. W. Bell, ’11, A. M. 
Goodman, ’12, W. H. Holloway, Sp., 
J. D. Sholes, Sp., G. V. Tiffany, Sp., 
C. B. Tobias, Sp., and B. Weitzer, Sp. 


At a “Get Wise’ meeting for the 
short-course men on Nov. 30, the 
following program was followed: 
Opening address by Professor J. L. 
Stone. Selections by the Ag. Glee 
Club. S. G. Judd, ’11, on “The Cor- 
nell Countryman.” E. M. Tuttle on 
“The Clubs and Societies in the 
Agricultural College.”’ Miss C. W. 


Browning, ’12, on ‘‘The Organizations 
and Girl’s Clubs,” and a representative 
of C. U. C. A., J. E. Elder, ’11, on 
the work done by that organization. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the 
Ontario County Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Canandaigua, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 8, Professor C. S. Wilson 
spoke on “The Discussion of Small 
Fruits.” 

Professor Wilson also represented 
Cornell at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Rochester on Jan. 
4, 5, and 6. He spoke on the 
subject of packing apples. Many 
students from Cornell attended this 
meeting. 


** Agriculture has the lead in the 
inter-college rivalry this year, leading 
M. E. by three points. 


The C. U. C. A. gave a social on 
Dec. 3 to the short-course students in 
agriculture. F. H. Branin, ’11, ren- 
dered several violin solos; C. S. 
Prescott, ’13, did some stunts, and 
G. C. May, ’11, played the piano. 


Dr. George M. Gould spoke before 
the short-course men on Dec. 6, on 
the subject, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Farmers’ House to his Health.” 


Dean L. H. Bailey attended the 
meeting of the New York Commission 
on Distribution of Population at New 
York City on Dec. 6. 


The following Honor System Com- 
mittee has been appointed in the 
College: C. F. Ribsam, ’11, chairman; 
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Miss G. S. Bennett, ’11; W. C. Funk, 
’r1; Miss C. W. Browning, ’12; Harry 
Embleton, ’12; L. W. Kephart, ’13; 
J. P. Sanderson, ’r4. 


The Agricultural Directory giving 
the names, addresses, courses, and 
classes of all Ag. students, is now out. 


The Seniors in Agriculture held 
their annual dinner Monday, Dec. 19, 
at the college. S. G. Judd, ’11, was 
the toastmaster; and addresses were 
delivered by Dean Bailey; Secretary 
Mann, J. C. Jagger, ’11, and Miss 
Elizabeth Genung. 


An important action was taken by 
the Trustees when they decided to 
charge tuition to all Ag. students 
entering the College from outside the 
State of New York beginning with 
Sept., 1911. 


An agricultural school, really a 
branch of Cornell, is being established 
at Riverhead, Long Island. It will be 
called the Long Island Winter School 
of Agriculture, and will open on 
January 16, with Cornell instructors 
in charge. 


A meeting of competitors for the 
Eastman Debate Stage, which will 
take place during Farmers’ Week, was 
held on Friday, December 16. 


An important action of the trustees 
held on Saturday, Dec. 19, at the 
Cornell Medical College of New York 


rst 


City, decided to take ten acres from 
the eastern end of Alumni Field for 
the extension of the Agricultural 
buildings and to replace it by ten acres 
in another part of the field near the 
University. This is admitted by all 
to be best for the interests of both 
athletics and the College of Agricul- 
ture. At the same meeting, Walter 
Mulford, now junior professor of 
Forestry, in the University of Michi- 
gan, was appointed professor of the 
new chair of Forestry to be instituted 
at Cornell. 


The Cornell University Poultry 
Association held its first meeting since 
the coming of the Short Course men, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 7th. The 
program was rendered in the Dairy 
lecture room and was started with two 
musical numbers by a male quartet. 
Prof. Rice then gave a very interesting 
lantern slide talk upon his experiences 
visiting various Experiment Stations 
and farms, and incidentally talked 
upon the early history of the Poultry 
Industry in this country. This talk 
was followed by some remarks from 
Mr. Hurd in regard to the debating 
interests of the Short Course men. 
After a few words from Mr. Benjamin, 
explaining the Association’s work, the 
meeting was adjourned to the Poultry 
Laboratory for music and refresh- 
ments. The attendance was about go 
and the interest shown speaks well 
for the Association’s future outlock. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


According to the November num- 
ber of American Forestry, the damage 
caused by the forest fires of the past 
season is estimated in round numbers 
at from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
The timber consumed, or damaged 
beyond hope of utilization before it 
becomes a total loss by decay, 
amounts to about eighty billion feet. 
It would take six years’ growth of all 
the forests in the country to replace 
the supply wiped out by this year’s 
forest fires. Private owners suffered 
more severely than the government. 
A comparison of the public losses with 
the private losses for the whole coun- 


try indicates that the public losses 
were only about one-seventh as great 
as the private losses although the 
public forests were more than five 
times greater in extent. 

In regard to fire protection, Forester 
Henry S. Graves, of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, offers some suggestions. 
According to Forester Graves, the 
forest protective force is entirely in- 
adequate. The first thing required is 
an extensive system of trails, fire lines, 
and telephone lines. The fundamen- 
tal principle in fire protection is, he 
states, that there must be an efficient 
organization to prevent the starting of 
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fires and not merely to put them out. 
There is no doubt that forest fires can 
be controlled if only the forestry 
service be supplied with efficient 
means of communication and with 
ample patrol force. The expense of 


such control would be insignificent as 
compared with the saving both in life 
and in property. 


ok % 

A subject of interest to all horticul- 
turists is the cultivation of apple 
orchards. The Geneva Experimental 
Station recently conducted an experi- 
ment in a Monroe County apple 
orchard in which cultivation gave the 
best results. Now we hear from Mr. 
Grant Hitchings, an orchardist in 
Onondaga County, who has data 
which seems to completely contro- 
vert the findings of the Geneva 
Station. The cultural methods em- 
ployed by Mr. Hitchings are sur- 
prisingly simple. The sod is not 
turned over and when the grass is cut 
it is allowed to lie undisturbed, thus 
making a mulch around the trees and 
adding a large amount of humus to 
the soil. Kentucky blue grass and 
orchard grass are used. The trees are 
protected from mice by a fine meshed 
wire netting and are not troubled by 
borers. it is an interesting fact that 
a small strip under cultivation cannot 
compare with the rest of the orchard, 
either in the production or the health 
of the trees. The results of the sod 
method are wonderfully successful, a 
large amount of high grade fruit being 
shipped every year. The trees are 
not pruned to any great extent, and 
so they are: branched low, with the 
fruit easy of access. Many of the 
apple growers in Western New York 
would be better off if they followed 
this method both on account of the 
good crops and the minimized labor. 
The thing for the grower to do, how- 
ever, is to find out just what his local 
conditions are, before he makes his 
decision. 


A new departure is being inaugur- 
ated at Columbia University. Agricul- 
ture as a study subject has begun to 
be in demand, and a series of sixteen 
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lectures was started late in November 
and will continue till spring. Among 
the lecturers are such men as Dean 
Bailey, George T. Powell, a noted 
fruit grower from this state, Professor 
Milton Whitney, chief of the Bureau 
of Soils at Washington, and many 
others equally prominent in their 
special branches of agricultural work. 
The course consists in an animal 
industry series, a poultry series, and 
other subjects of agricultural interest. 
The instruction will be of the most 
practical nature and is intended not 
only for those who are directly en- 
gaged in farm operations, but also for 
those who are interested in agricul- 
tural conditions and problems of 
rural economy. 


A bulletin has recently been issued 
by the Illinois Experimental Station 
concerning the relative economy of 
round and rectangular dairy barns. 
The result of the discussion seemed to 
be entirely in favor of the circular 
barns. In the matter of economy of 
first cost the round structure is far 
superior, being about thirty to forty 
per cent. cheaper than a rectangular 
barn of the same capacity. The silo 
is in the center thus equalizing the 
distance of carrying the silage. The 
hay and straw in the loft above are 
easily accessible. The loft, by the 
way, has the decided advantage of 
having no obstructions, as the 
roof is self-supporting. The cows 
themselves are placed in circular rows, 
concentric with the sides of the barn. 
This utilizes space to the utmost 
extent as cows are wedge shaped when 
lying down. The few disadvantages 
are entirely offset by the greater 
strength, cheapness and efficiency of 
the round barn. 


According to Secretary Wilson’s 
last annual report the retail price of 
beef, taking the country as a whole 
has recently been 38% higher than 
the wholesale price received by the 
great slaughter houses and there is 
also a division between these establish- 
ments and the feeders of the cattle. 
Last June in 78 cities the farmer 
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received about 55% of what the con- 
sumer paid for milk and poultry. 
The remedy for this absurd dis- 
appearance of value between producer 
and consumers lies, Mr. Wilson thinks, 
within easy reach. ‘‘Why do not 
consumers buy direct from farmers?” 
he asked. “A distribution of your 
products in this simple way has al- 
ready begun in England, where 

co-operative organization of farmers 
are selling by direct consignment to 
cooperative organizations of consum- 
ers in cities. Farmers cooperative 
selling associations are numerous in 
this country, but co-operative buying 
associations among the people of cities 
and towns are few. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the consumer has 
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much to do to work out his own 
salvation.” 

“No tuberculosis in New York 
State in 1920.” This is the watch- 
word of the great campaign now being 
carried on in this state against this 
dread disease. Asa preliminary step 
the 1915 program is ‘“‘No uncared for 
tuberculosis.”’ In the past,the work has 
been largely educational, now active 
measures are being taken in stamping 
out tuberculosis and preventing its 
further spread. An eminent authori- 
ty believes that in the next two 
decades, at least half of the sickness 
and mortality can be prevented. The 
campaign is now becoming more 
localized, counties and cities are tak- 
ing it up. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


89. B. S. A.—Hoxie W. Smith is 
superintendent of the western bot- 
tling branches of Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company. His address is Genoa 
Junction, Wis. 

’96, W. A.—Elsewhere in this issue 
is published a picture of some corn 
raised on the farm of R. M. Stone & 
Son, at Marcellus, N. Y. Mr. Stone 
writes that the man standing behind 
the machine is 6 ft. 2 in. The corn is 
Eureka with some flint corn mixed to 
furnish a bit more grain. We 
also received a photograph of 
Shelter Valley Genie Segis No. 71734 
which was exhibited by Mr. Stone at 
the State Fair and which secured 
third place in a class of 22. He was 
sold at the age of six months at the 
fair for $200.00 

’o2 M.S. in Agr.—C. K. McClelland 
writes from Prescott, Arkansas, where 
he is ‘‘trying to dig a living out of an 
old, thin, run-down farm.” After 
leaving Ithaca, Mr. McClelland spent 
four years at the North Carolina 
A. & M. College in teaching Agronomy. 
He then spent one year in the Office 
of Farm Management of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. For 
three years following he was in Kansas 
at the Hays Branch Station, and from 
there he went to his present farm. 


Since leaving the university, Mr. 
McClelland has been married and 
boasts of a two-year old daughter “‘of 
whom we think worlds.’’ His letter 
indicates a spirit of buoyancy and 
determination which spells success. 

’os, B. S. A.—H. W. Hochbaum, 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, State Normal School, Greeley, 
Colorado, has recently issued an 
interesting bulletin on agriculture and 
nature-study for rural schools. Mr. 
Hochbaum is teaching agriculture, 
nature-study and rural sociology, 
together with some landscape garden- 
ing. He has charge of.the main- 
tenance and improvement of a forty 
acre Campus together with the green- 
houses. He is instructing each year 
about 200 children in school gardening. 
He seems to be making good. 

’o5, W. P.—Mr. Chas. Louis Opper- 
man was married to Miss Edna Bar- 
rows on December 19th,at!Berwyn,Md. 

’06, B. S. A.—Percy L. Lyford is 
forester for the Riordon Paper Com- 
pany of Montreal at St. Jovite Sta- 
tion, Province of Quebec, Canada. 

06, B. S. A.-—W. G. Brierly is at 
present instructing in Horticulture at 
the Washington Agricultural College 
at Pullman, Wash. He is making a 
specialty of the packing of apples. 
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CORN RAISED ON THE FARM OF R. M. STONE & SON, MARCELLUS, N. Y. 


’06, B. S. A.—The CouNnTRYMAN is 
in receipt of a very interesting letter 
from Prof. H. F. Button who is 
Director of the Manassas Agricultural 
High School at Manassas, Va. The 
letter is accompanied by a newspaper 
article written by Prof. Button ex- 
plaining the work being done at the 
school. It shows that many of the 
principles of agriculture such as 
grafting, preparation of spray mix- 
tures, testing of milk and other dairy 
products, are being taught to the stu- 
dents. For the girls there is a course 
in Home Economics. This winter 
from Jan. 2 to Feb. 15, there is to bea 
Short Course. 

’06, B. S. A.—M. W. Evans, who is 
employed in the Office of Forage Crop 
Investigations of the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry, visited the 
college, December 15-17. Since grad- 
uation, Mr. Evans has been at Pull- 
man, Washington, studying forage 
crop problems and breeding grasses, 
chiefly timothy and alfalfa, partially 
in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at that place. A 
few weeks ago he-transferred to New 
London, Ohio, where he will continue 
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similar studies in co-operation with 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. While in the University, 
Evans was a member of the CountRY- 
MAN Board. 

06, B.S. A—C. W. Mann is con- 
nected with the division of Pomology 
of the United States Dept. of Agri- 
culture He is located in California. 

’o7, W. P.—Mr. Ralph M. Moseley 
was married to Miss Edythe H. Potter 
on November 16th, at Cambridge, 
N.Y. 

’o7, W. D.—Albert Barnhart, is 
now in the Publicity Department of 
the J. Horace McFarland Company at 
Harrisburg. Since leaving Cornell 
Mr. Barnhart has had experience in 
dairy farming and is now endeavoring 
to get the means to launch a dairy 
farming enterprise of his own. 

08, B. S. A.—Clarence Lounsbury 
is a scientific assistant in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and his address is in care of the 
United States Bureau of Soils, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

08, B. S. A.—A. W. McKay, as- 
sistant in investigations of fruit 
transportation and storage with the 
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United States Department of Agri- 
culture, spent the past summer 
in California and will be in Florida 
this winter, with headquarters in 
Tampa. 

08, Sp.—H. O. Tiffany is manag- 
ing a farm of 1000 acres at New Lon- 
don, Ohio. He is carrying on an 
extensive drainage development. 
Furthermore, he is building up a large 
dairy herd. 

’o9, B. S. A.—D. H. Fullerton 
writes that he spent a pleasant and 
profitable two months during the fruit 
harvest this year.on the farm of Mr. 
W. T. Mann at Barker, N. Y. He 
says that judging from his experience 
he would advise such an apprentice- 
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ship to all those starting out in the 
fruit business. He is at present at- 
tending the Rochester Mechanics’ 
Institute perfecting himself in carpen- 
try and forge work. 

"10 Sp.—Q. J. Smith is now in the 
dairy business with his father, at 
Filmore, N. Y., in the Genesee Valley. 
The herd is composed of Jersey cattle. 

"10 B. S. A.—E. L. D. Seymour, 
who during the past year had charge 
of the landscape work on the Turner 
Hill Farm, Ipswich, Mass., has tem- 
porarily engaged in editorial work 
with the Doubleday, Page Company, 
Garden City, Long Island. Mr. Sey- 
mour was a former editor of the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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